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We are indebted toa friend in England for| might be stirred up to lift up their voice like a 


the following Address from a Baptist minister 
io London. Many interesting points are em- 
braced in it, but we do not endorse all the 
views expressed. 


“GEORGE FOX.” 

An Address delivered to the Society of Friends, by 
C. H. Spurgzon, in Devonshire House Meeting-house, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, on Third-day Evening, 
11 month 6th, 1866. Charles Gilpin, Esq., M. P., 
in the Chair. 

Friends,—When first it was in my heart to 
address you, I did not at all suppose that it 
would be in the form of a lecture. I thought 
it possible, if God so ordered it, that I might 
have spoken to you for about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, upon a spiritual subject 
which for two or three years has pressed very 
heavily upon my mind. It aunt to me that 
you, esteemed Friends, were a picked body of 
men, peculiarly set apart to be the advocates of 
spiritual religion, that you had suffered long 
for it, that your history had been highly honor- 
able to yourselves in years past, that you still 
loved the spirituality of godliness, and were not 
to be bewitched by the formalism of this age ; 
but I thought that your testimony was hardly 
loud enough ; that though it was clear as a bell 
it was not shrill as a clarion ; and I hoped also 
that if God should put it into your hearts to 
permit me to say a few earnest words to you, 
there might be young men amongst you who 


trumpet, to cry aloud and spare not, and to tell 
to this age its sins and iniquities. 

This has not happened, but I have been 
asked to deliver a lecture instead, and the topic 


- | chosen is George Fox. Now, to lecture Friends 


upon George Fox is an extraordinary propo- 
sition, and [ do not at present see that I was 
prudent in my choice. You must all of you 
know much more about that honored man than 
I could possibly tell you, and I can only. say: 
that if you do not you should, for his “ Life” 
well repays the earnest student. It is a rich 
mine. Kvery page of it is precious as solid 
gold. Books now-a-days are hammered out, and 
you get but little metal in acres of leaf; but 
the “ Journal” of George Fox contains ingots 
of gold, truths which require to be thought of 
month by month before you can get to the bot 
tom of them. To talk to yow about George 
Fox is bringing coals to Newcastle, and doing 
a work of supererogation, but nevertheless, as 
I am to do it—though it is not what I wanted 
to do—we must try to make a cross between 
what we wished and what is announced. We 
must have something like an address, and yet 
it must bea lecture; well then I should not 
wonder if it be most like a sermon after all. 
I have heard of a man, a Harp Alley sign 
painter, who was in the habit of painting red 
lions, and had painted so many red lions, that 
when one day an innkeeper asked him to paint 
an angel, he said, “ Well, I will paint you an 
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angel. but it will be very much like a red lion.,” 
So, this “ lecture,” as it is to be called, will be 
very like a sermon, and yet not altogether “ 
widely apart from an address or a lecture. 
am/ amongst those who bear the name of 
“Friends.” I have no doubt that you will 
honestly wear that title to night, and that | 
shall find you friends in listening to what I 
want to say. If I should find any fault with you, 
you will remember that you did not ask me to 
come here to flatter you, and I know you do 
not desire that I should doso. If I say any- 
thing that is wrong, you will put it down to my 
ignorance of the matter; but, at all events, 
you will not suspect me of unfriendliness, for 
I bave no object in standing here to night but, 
in the fear of the Lord, to say some things 
which, by the Holy Spirit’s power, may be use- 
tul to this audiencey to your Society, and to the 
world, 

I shall not be expected to-night to enter into 
the doctrinal opinions of George Fox. Many 
of you well know the opivions which I have 
set forth, and which I believe to be contained 
in God’s Word ; and you know also that these 
are very different from the theological teachings 
of George Fox. It would not be profitable to 
enter into controversy to night, nor are we at 
all in the frame of mind for it, and I shall pot, 
therefore, introduce any discussion of the doc- 
trinal teaching of George Fox. Indeed, doc- 
trinal teaching does not appear to me to have 
been George Fox's forte. We have to look to 
his successors and his immediate disciples for 
a fuller and clearer laying down of the theologi- 
cal basis of your Society, than we find in Fox 
himself. I look upon George Fox rather aa a 
practical than as a doctrinal man, and as ex- 
perimentally carrying out in his own life the 
work of the Spirit of God rather than as being 
a creed-maker, or as fashioning formule or 
framing propositions to which any man might 
be required to subseribe. I suppose that Fox 
would object to your own creed. I have the 
notion that he would object to any creed, as a 
creed ; and that even if he agreed to what was 
laid down, he would object to its being laid 
down at all; [think he would say, “ No, these 
things may be true enough, but, lest by any 
means this creed should be used to bind 
another man’s conscience, I will not agree to it; 
I believe it and receive it, but I will not sub- 
scribe to it, lest it should become, as all creeds 
do become in process of time, mere dead letters 
and instruments of tyranny. 

Looking through George Fox’s life, and view- 
ing him as the great champion of purely 
spiritual worship, one is inclined to say, with 

illiam Penn, that his epitaph might well be, 
“ Many sons have “done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all ;”’ for though in his own age 
and in his own time there were many bright 
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stars, yet there were some points in which 
George Fox outshone them all. There were 
some particular truths which it was given to 
him to feel more intensely and to set forth more 
vehemently and constantly than any other man 
of his own time, or than any other man since 
his time, more especially the great truth that 
religion is of the spirit, that it is an inward 
thing, and is not to be judged, and weighed, 
and acoounted of according to the exter. 
nals of a man, but according to his inmost 
soul. 

When George Fox appeared it was a singu- 
larly perilous age for true godliness, when a new 
band of witnesses must arise, or truth would be 
put to shame. Just as every year, early in the 
spring, you see the young buds appear, all green 
and vigorous, and then those young budlings 
swell until they burst into leaf and flower, but 
towards autumn begin to decay and fall, and 
other and younger buds follow them—so, very 
much has it been ‘in the history of Christ's 
church iv the world. There has blossomed in 
the church a body of spiritual men, full of vigor 
aud freshness; these have endured a stern fight 
of afilictions, like the young buds in the early 
frosts of spring. They have borne it, they have 
grown under it, they have expanded, they have 
come to perfection, and there has been a 
delightful time of summer. But, alas! the 
decay of autumn has followed, and this vigor 
of godliness has declined, and another more 
spiritual band of men has followed them, 
pushed them off, and taken up their place. 
Ove band of men, fully spiritual, bas for a 
time maintained the truth, but has then gradu- 
ally declined through success ; for so it is. with 
human nature, that when we cease to be perse- 
cuted, when we get to feel that we are in easy 
circumstances, we lose the vigor of grace which 
we once possessed, and another and more faith- 
ful' brotherhood takes our place. Perhaps it 
will always be so, and after one backsliding 
generation there will arise a more earnest peo- 
ple, and another, and yet another, until the end 
of the dispensation, so that God shall never 
lack a spiritual seed in the world, to keep alive 
vital godliness. 

Now it so happened that the Puritans, who 
had been like the spring buds and had blos- 
somed, were getting into the sere and yellow 
leaf; and the Independents, and Baptists, and 


other sects, who were at one time thoroughly | 


and even remarkably spiritual, were growing 
worldly, political, and vainglorious, the evan- 
gelical professors had come to feel that they 
were numerous and powerful; they had an 
opportunity of grasping the carnal sword; they 
embraced that opportunity, and from that 
moment very many of them lost the spirtuality 
for which they had been eminent. The danger 
was lest the evangelical sects should quietly 
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settle down in one State Church, make a 
scratnble for the good things of the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, and preach each one after 
its own fashion, in the numbness of death rather 
than in the power of life. It did not quite 
come to that, but it did seem as if it would do 
so. The very men who were once most vehem- 
ent for liberty when they were down'!rodden, 
were ready to put down others when they had 
the opportunity, and those who had vindicated 
the spirituality of Christ’s religion were about 
to fall into formalism as soon as they had the 
opportunity of escaping from the galling yoke 
of oppression and persecution. At that very 
moment God sent into the world George Fox, 
who must have been the most troublesome of 
men to those good easy souls who counted upon 
a quiet season of sleep. They had said, “ Soul, 
take thine ease ; thou hast mach goods laid up 
fur many years.” It was by the mouth of George 
Fox that God said to each one of them, 
“Thou fool!’ Very soon declining professors 
found that another people would spring up to 
take their place, and that if they left the sepa- 
rated path and began to mingle with the world, 
and to war with carnal weapons, God would 
fiad another people who should stand alone and 
vindicate his truth against allcomers. George 
For, it seems to me, was a blessing, not to you 
alone, but to the whole uf Christendom. He 
was sent of God, not only with a view to this 
Society in after years, but to the Christian 
church at large of that time, and to the church 
of God in all times. I do believe that under 
God, directly and indirectly, perhaps more in- 


‘ directly than directly, George Fox was the 


means of driving out from their nests those who 
were very willing to have feathered those nests 
well, and to have taken their rest. He stood 
up in the face of the Christian Chureh, and 
said to it, “ No, thou shalt not do this! Thou 
shalt not conform thyself to the world; thou 
shalt not go into an unholy alliance with the 
State; there shall still be in the midst of thee 
a spiritual people who shall bear their protest 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and 
that religion standeth not io forms and cere- 
monies, but is a matter connected with the 
inner man, and is the work of God’s Spirit in 
the heart.” You will judge, therefore, what 
my idea of Fox is when 1 have said that I look 
upon him as having been sent from our heav- 
ealy Father upon the important mission of 
saving the Christian church at a particular 
juncture, when, through having obtained the 
possession of State power, and being much ex- 
ercised with the brawls of rival creeds and con- 
tentions upon outward ceremonies, the inward 
power was declining, and the church was 
ikely to become absorbed into the world, or to 
set up a dead formalism which is neither 
acceptable to God nor serviceable to man. 


Now, who was this man whom God thus 
raised up? I cannot pretend to go through 
his life; besides, you know it all; but if one 
might put a finger on one of the most beautiful 
events of his life, one would single out his con- 
version. He had a godly mother, but yet he 
ceeded conversion. He was an excellent lad, 
naturally disposed to everything that was 
serious, not at all given to the usual vanities of 
youth, not undutiful, not likely to run into vice 
or even into ordinary follies; and yet the truth 
was applicable to him, ‘Ye must be bora 
again.” He was not exactly the kind of child 
that we would wish All our children to be, for 
a little of the natural sportiveness of youth, 
when it is not associated with sin, makes the 
family hearth happy, and the prattle of child- 
dood we would not restrain. George was a 
special child, a prophet in his youth, a Moses 
acceptable with God, and strangely enough, his 
parents thought to put him into the priesthood 
of the Church of Eagland. As Moses’ supposed 
parents would have made him king of Egypt, 
who was to be Egypt's greatest plague: so Fox’s 
parents would fain have made him a helper of 
the Established Church, who was to help to 
tread it under foot. But notwithstanding the 
gentleness of his disposition and the excellence 
of his deportment, like our own children he 
needed conversion, and that conversion, in God’s 
grace, came. He has given us a very interest- 
ing account of how the Lord met with him in 
his solitary walks and musings ; how sometimes 
in a hollow tree, or in the open fields, God was 
pleased to reveal to him the disease of his 
nature, to direct him to the precious blood of 
Jesus, and to lead him to put his trust where I 
hope we are all resting, where we must rest if we 
would enter heaven, upon the finished work of 
our dear Redeemer. He was terribly depressed 
and cast down, just as most of God’s children 
are when first they arise and go to their Father. 
He was bewildered, perplexed and afflicted by 
those from whom he expected light and com- 
fort. He tried to trust where you and I once 
looked in vain for succor, namely, in an arm of 
flesh and in carnal confidences. He went to 
the supposed ministers of Christ, and found 
them to be miserable comforters. Some of 
them may have been real ministers of Christ, 
but they were either in a bad humor or were 
not skilled in dealing with disordered minds ; 
at all events, they were not able to meet the 
peculiarly deep and solemn exercises of this 
singular young man, whose “‘ verilies” were as 
true as other men’s oaths, and whose conscience 
was wounded by matters which were sport to 
less spiritual minds. He found one of these 
divines as hollow as an empty cask, and another 
told him to overcome his distress of mind by 
smoking tobacco and singing psalms. He ob- 
tained from a third what is most excellent ad- 
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vice to any young man who can afford it, the 
recommendation to get married; another bade 
him join the volunteers. “ As he that poureth 
vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs 
to a sad heart.” Poor remedies these for a 
distressed conscience! Alas for the physicians 
who prescribe tobacco smoke and bleeding as 
cures for a ein-sick soul! And yet what can the 
world do more for souls who are under the con- 
vincing power of God’s Spirit. What 
remedies dost thou know of, poor blind world ? 
Thou canst not open the eyes of thine own 
blind sons and daughters; how then canst 
thou lead the children of light in the way of 
= ? “ One only hand, the pierced hand, can 

eal the sinner’s woe.” Fox, after going to one 
professor and another, inquiring as+to this and 
that, at last found peace where we too found it, 
if ‘we really have it, namely, from the love of 
the Lord Jesus. 

(To be continued.) 





Our life is but a passage to eternity; it ought 
therefore to be filled up with meditations on it 
and preparations for it. Who would not deny 
himeelf for a time that he may enjoy himself for- 
ever? Remember, you are at the door of eterni- 
ty, and have better work to do than to trifle away 
time. Those hours which you spend in devo- 
tion, or in doing good, are the best of your time, 
= will have the sweetest influence on your last 

our. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 663.) 
To R. B——tt. 
Fifth Month 1st, 1818. 

Dear R.,—Bear with me, who am but a 
younger brother, if in a little of that love, which 
is ever ready to esteem another better than 
one’s self, I should be bold to cxpress to thee 
my opinion, that any contrivances to store and 
stock the memories of young persons with a 
literal knowledge respecting religious matters, 
cannot of themselves be productive of that true 
and living faith, which we as a people profess to 
seek an establishment in. I am in the full belief, 
that Scripture doctrines cannot be really, 
rightly, and savingly known and held by any, 
if they come not to have them written in their 
hearts ; so that, though they may be ever so 
well initiated in something which looks like a 
perfect knowledge of these things,—though 
they may be able by the exertion of their 
natural understanding, and by dint of their 
memory, skilfully and readily to reply to those 
who may make inquiry of them,—though they 


JOHN 


may be wise as Apollos in the words of 


Scripture, and seem competent to explain and 
support our religious principles ;—yet all this 
will ‘avail nothing, if the wrong wisdom be 
uppermost in them, and sit as an angel of light, 


and rule and reign in their hearts; while the 
babe, the seed, the very Truth in them, is 
crushed and crucified. 





starved and tire 





I desire therefore, that 
I myself and all others might be engaged in 
patiently waiting upon the Lord in the silence 


and subjection of the fleshly wisdom ; that so, 


that disposition which would be setting us upon 


manufacturing for ourselves something to be- 


lieve in, or to profess a belief in, might be 
out: thus should we in the 
Lord’s own time, be led into a true and saving 
knowledge of those truths which are needful 
for us to understand. I well remember what 
Robert Barclay’s experience was, as described 
in that part of his Apology which treats of 
worship. He says, that he did not come to re- 
ceive the Truth, by strength of argument, or 
by a particular disquisition of each doctrine, 


and convincement of his understanding there- 


by; but by being secretly reached by the life : 
* for,” says he, “ when I came into the silent 
assemblies of God's people, I felt a secret 
power among them, which touched my heart; 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me, and the good raised up: and 
so I became knit and united unto them, hun- 
gering more and more after the increase of this 
power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed. And iadeed, this is the 
surest way to become a Christian; to whom 
afterwards the knowledge and understanding’ 
of principles will not be wanting, but will grow 
up so much as is needful, as the natural fruit 
of this good root; and such a knowledge will 
ot be barren nor unfruitful. Afterthis manner, 
we desire, therefore, all that come among us to 
be proselyted ; knowing that though thousands 
should be convinced in their understandings 
of all the truths we maintain, yet if they were 
not sensible of this inward life, and their souls 
not changed from unrighteousness to righteous- 
ness, they could add nothing to us.” 

It seems a very truth with me that, though 
for good reasons we, as a people, account 
our children to be our members, yet no one can 
be rightly and truly our member, who comes 
into the fold by any other way than ‘by the 
door, Christ Jesus; and that although we may do 
all for our dear youth which our wisdom is 
competent to do, in the way of religious in- 
struction, yet nothing will supply the place of 
that earnest travail, that patient exercise 0 
spirit on their account, which is indced availing 
with our Heavenly Father, and which is much 
wanted among teachers and guardians amongst 
us. So that the line of our labor seems to me 
to be more in endeavoring to direct them to the 
fear of the Lord,—to engage them to self- 
examination,—to shew them the place of true 
waiting,—to point out to them where the Foun- 
tain is, where the treasure lies,—and to prevail 
with them to come, taste and see, the goodness 
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of the Lord, and what he hath in store for them 
that love and wait upon him. 

Some may be disposed to lament over the 
little acquaintance, which young persons in our 
Society appear to have, with the reasons or 
grounds of our peculiar religious profession. 
No one, I am ready to think, lamenfs it more 
than myself: but ifsuch think to patch upa 
remedy by the adoption of those creeds, 
catechisms, and confessions of faith, which the 
worldly professors adopt, and have adopted (as 
I believe,) ever since the apostacy, and out of 
which Truth led our forefathers,—I lament this 
remedy, still more than the disease. Because, 
then we stand in danger of havingaset of young 
formalists rise about us ; whose heads are likely 
to be more filled with notions, than with that 
nothingness of self, which is as truly the in- 
troduction to all right knowledge on these sub- 
jects, as the other isasnare and stumbling- 
block in the way of it. I apprehend that the 
principal cause of the ignorance above adverted 
to of our religious principles, and of the reasons 
that may be rendered jn support of them, 
is, not so much the want of having examined 
such books as have been written on these sub- 
jects, as of a serious seeking unto Him, “in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge ;” who said, “ Seek, and ye shall 
find,”"—and whose promise of finding was, and 
is, only to the wrestling seed of Jacob, who; 
doing the will of the Father, know of the doc- 
trine of the Son; and to whom it is given in 
the very hour of need, what they shall answer, 
and what they shall say in defenee of the 
Truth. 

It seems well for me, (though very sensible 
of my own state of childhood in religious 
growth,) here to state how I came to believe 
and receive the Truth, and the doctrines of it, as 
—— by us. When it pleased an unuttera- 

ly merciful Power to pluck my feet out of the 
midst of mire and filth, and clearly to shew me 
what I was, and what I should be,—then there 
sprang in me living desires to know the way to 
the kingdom ;—then it wes thatthe enemy, as 
a transformed angel, took me into the wilder- 
ness of notional religion, and set me upon ex- 
amining different systems of religious belief, 
in wy own will, as well as upon judging of 
them by my own wisdom: and I compared 
doctrine with doctrine, text with text, and be- 
came, by diligent study, wise in notions, though 
truths in themselves ; and the enemy made me 
strong in argument, and potent in Scripture. 
But how shall I speak of His goodness, who 
broke the net in which I was entangled, and 
delivered me from the snare; and who intro- 
duced me in measure into the saving 
knowledge of Himself, even that which is re- 
vealed, as in the cool of the day, by the still 
small voice. ©! how plainly did L then see, 


ee 


that all which I had learned, read, held, and 
believed in my own will,'was to be given up; 
how clearly did I see, that all knowledge, faith, 
obedience, but that which the Father was 
pleased to beget and raise in me in his own 
season, was good for nothing, and must be cast 
out as salt that hath no savour—as manna not 
fit for present use. And though I have read 
many books, which treat of and support our 
principles, believing that they are very com- 
fortable and confirming to him who hath come 
to the fountain-head, whilst his mind is turned 
inward in reading them, and also useful in 
satisfying the simple-hearted inquirer, whose 
simplicity the Lord regards, and of service in 
stopping the mouth of gainsayers; yet to this 
very day, I dare not sit down and study 
Friends’ opinions and principles, as a science, 
but find myself constrained to wait upon 
the Lord day by day, that so, as much strength, 
as much knowledge, as much satisfaction in re- 
gard to religious matters, as is best for me in 
my religious condition, may be handed to me. 
And in truth, this is the surest way, saith my 
very soul, from daily experience; for things 
have never been cleared up to my certain 
satisfaction in such a wonderful manner, as 
since I have been under this discipline of the 
cross to al! selfish wisdom. OU! the sweetness 
of being under the tuition of Him, who verily 
teacheth as never man taught. 
I am thy affectionate friend, 
J.B. 

{Tn a letter to another Friend upon the same 
subject, he writes :] 
As to religious instruction, it con- 
sists, if I mistake not, in bringing up children 
in that nurture and admonition which is of the 
Lord, as saith the Scripture. Now, how can 
any bring up children in the Lord’s nurture 
and admonition—in the Lord’s ordering in his 
counsel, direction and teaching. I say how 
can this be rightly and effectually done, except 
the parent or teacher stand in this counsel him- 
self, and abide himself under this best direo- 
tion ? how can be be instrumental to instruct, 
help, and lead forward, if he be himself out of 
this counsel,—if he be not under the ordering 
of that which is meek and lowly in the heart 
of that pure principle, which is said to lead 
into all truth, as it is heeded, waited on, and sub- 
mitted unto, in its simple silent instructions? 
How needful it is for a master or a parent to be 
brought to see that that which is to be known 
of God is manifested in man; and that there is 
no really kuowing the things of God, but by His 
light and Spirit in the heart,—as said an 
ewinent minister and messenger of the gospel, 
George Fox,—“ no knowing the Son, nor the 
Father, but by the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit; no knowing the Scriptures but by the 
same Holy Ghost, that moved the holy men to 
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ive them forth; no calling Jesus, Lord, but 
y the Holy Ghost; no true wisdom, but from 
above; no true receiving it, but in the fear of 
the Lord; no true understanding of spiritual 
things, but what Christ gives; and no true 
love to God, but what he sheddeth abroad in 
the heart.” 

I firmly believe, that as the deficiency com- 
plained of in our children, chiefly arises from a 
want of true living Christian concern in the 
minds of parents and masters for their religious 
welfare, so they ought not to be put upon, or to 
an themselves upon any contrivances, which 

est wisdom does not lead them into, and con- 
trol them in the use of; but they must come 
to that, which alone can quicken and raise up 
in them a living concern for the religious 
welfare of their charge; and they must yield 
themselves as obedient children to its teachings. 
Thus will they come to know something of an 
establishment in the Truth, and a growth in 
living experience and substantial knowledge of 
the principles and precepts of the gospel, which 
is the power of God. Thus furnished, thus fitted 
to take the charge of youth, under a sense of 
duty, and above all inferior views, the mastor 
will be a blessing to his little ones. He will 
want no catechism to instruct them in, no 
creed to examine them by; he will not think 
of making them give confession of their faith ; 
but His watchful eye will be continually over 
them for good, his patient exercise will be 
great oo their account, his prayers will go up 
acceptably for them, not as a matter of habit, 
but as it is put into his heart by His heavenly 
Master, who knows what he has need of before 
he asks. Opportunities will often occur of 
giving them counsel or reproof, of opening 
and explaining the Scriptures of Truth, of in- 
forming them respecting our religious testimo- 
nies and principles; but above all, of directing 
them to turn and keep their minds inward 
‘towards God,—shewing them the place of true 
waiting, the source of true wisdom, and both 
by precept and example,—as was conspicuous 
among our early Friends. 0! here is the truly 
religious instruction; a bringing up young 
‘people in the fear of the Lord, and in His new 
covenant of life; wherein it is said, all are to 
‘be taught of Him,—all are to know Him from 
the least to the greatest: and here is a building 
up in the true faith, of which the Lord, not 
man, is the author and the finisher. 

Thy affectionate Friend, 
J.B 


1818, Tenth Month, 11th.—I have of late 
put but little to paper by way of remark, as to 
the state of my mind, not having felt much 
freedum this way; yet I may here acknowledge, 
that the eame Power, that hath all along helped 
and sustained me, is not, nor has been, wanting 
in the needful hour ; of which the Lord is the 


best judge, and not I. My feeble cry is yet 
unto Him under all my discouragements and 
exercising seasons. The little lowly tender 
seed, which he had quickened, and in measure 
raised in me, doth still look unto its Parent for 
daily sustenance ; His ear is ever open, unto 
the cry of His poor; and His eye of pity and 
compassion is still upon that birth which is of 
Him, to cherish and tocare for it,and to provide 
all things needful. O! for the continuance of 
His Fatherly goodness, and for the renewed 
extension of His preserving arm of power 
around me; that so I may be restrained there- 
by from all burt and harm through this vale of 
tears and temptations, and sustained by the 
same through all the depths of affliction, into 
which He may see it best for me to be plunged, 
for my purification and peace. My heart is 
much tendered and impressed, whilst writing 
these lines; for indeed, I am not able sufficient- 
ly to mention how good the Master is,—how 
worthy to be glorified, trusted in, obeyed, and 
loved, by all His servants and children. 
(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“ And he said unto me write, for these things are 
faithful and true.” 

Has not a voice that speaks as never man 
spake uttered a language like this, clear and 
plain, in the hearts of the talented, the learned, 
and the deeply experienced of our day? And 
why is it not listened to and obeyed? Why do 
not those scribes who have been instructed in 
the kingdom of heaven, bring from their treas- 
uries things new and old,—laying before the 
people illustrations of those eternal and un- 
changable truths that are designed by God to 
shape the destinies of nations, and thus add a 
new link to the chain of experience brighter 
than aught that had gone before? As ages 
roll on, and as we yield to the calls of divine 
grace, will not the result be an increase of light 
from the most excellent glory, shining with 
effulgent brightness,—revealing the duties of 
men in this critical period of the nation’s his- 
tory, and the efficiency of a power omnipotent 
tosave? Itis high time to bring the candle 
from under the bed and bushel, and place it 
in its true position. Some may think such is 
the state of things that it will be of no use for 
individuals to try to effect a change. Let all 
such remember that if in the darkest night a 
traveller on the highway beholds but a glim- 
mer from afar, and keeps his eye steadily fixed 
upon it, the nearer he verges towards it, the 
brighter it becomes; and at length, pursuing 
a direct course, he finds himself encircled with 
light in a.safe place, with his difficulties all 
left behind him. Here may be comprehended 
a prophecy in Isaiah: “The light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
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of the suv sevenfold as the tight of seven days.”’ 
When the earth in her revolutions gets between 
the sun and the moon, an eclipse is inevit- 
able,—so with our vain reasonings and ques- 
tionings and endless endeavors to scan cause 
and effect. We become blind in our imagina- 
tion, and bring a dense shadow between the 
soul and the eternal fountain of light and life. 
God works by means, both in Church and 
State. Nations and societies are composed of 
individuals. Let none say, “Send by whom 
thou wilt send, but not by me: but rather say, 
here am I, send me,” and go out willingly as 
ambassadors for the Prince of peace, with the 
language of Jove to the great family of man- 
kind—* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” 8. H. 


———~0 


KEEP UP FAMILY TIES. 


There is no respect in which our modern 
civilization is so wasteful as in failing to utilize 
family ties and connections. No one knows the 
wealth of experience that is utterly wasted by 
the separation in habits, feeling and society, ot 
the aged from the young, and parents from 
children. The impatience of many young men 
to get away from home, and from the howe 
circle, cuts two ways; it reflects on the parents 
for not having made the home life more attrac- 
tive, and it still more augers ill for the future 
prospects of that impatient youth who longs to 
get away from the eye and from the heart of 
family ties and regard. It is still more dan- 
gerous for young women thus to long and to 
act against the counsels and wishes of the 
family head. No doubt it sometimes makes a 
youth strong to be thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and often outwardly both manly and suc- 
cessful ; and where such steps are taken under 
the family and parental counsel, it is generally 
the best thing for giving self-dependence. But 
where there is already too much of that, it pro- 
duces an impatience of control and immaturity 
that are certain to produce an after-weakness 
and crudity in the plans of life rarely recovered 
from, and which family counsels would have 
supplied. Comte, the great French philosopher, 
comes round to the Chinese idea, which is the 
most ancient, that the family is the center and 
essence of all civilization. Naturally, a youth 
should be a member of his own howe circle till 
prepared to go out from it with the full paren- 
tal blessings, to form the germ of a new and 
independent family. All the artificial arran- 
gements of boarding, and especially of young 
men or young women leaving their homes and 
clubbing together without family ties and re- 
straints, are dangerous and mischievous, be- 
cause a deviation from the great laws of nature. 
They may and should be remedied in part as 
circumstances allow, but the closer to nature the 
hearer to right. 


The company of one’s own family is a thing 
that nothing can quite supply the place of. No 
doubt other company is good, too, at times, 
Even a lively and pretty cousin will make a 
young man spruce up and put on his best man- 
ners as a sister cannot. But for a constancy, 
a sister and the company of the home circle, 
where the character and babits of all are known, 
is safer and happier for a young man than any 
other. It saves from dissipation and bad but 
fascinating company—from extravagance in 
dress, which is now the ruin of thousands of 
both sexes. There is a purity, a moderation, 
and a character about the home circle that 
would save thousands of our smartest young 
men from lives of dissipation and early graves, 
of ruin and dishonor. Besides, it preserves the 
life of the old. Parents, whose children have 
gone from them, feel that they have nothing 
to live for. No society is like that of their own 
children; no interests bind them to life so much 
as watching for the prosperity of their family, 
and advising and blessing the plans of the 
young with the experience and assistance of 
aged wisdom and the weight of influence. 

The business experience of the aged brings 
with it a double security and honor to the 
young. It is a great thing to be the architect 
of one’s own fortune. But it is a safer and still 
more estimable thing for a parent to feel that 
he has a wise son to inherit his wisdom and ex- 
perience and property, and carry out his plans. 
A father’s counsels, even where somewhat dog- 
matically given and pertinaciously old-fashioned, 
it is no disgrace to a son to submit to and re- 
spect ; and few are willing to make sufficient 
sacrifices in youth fully to exhaust the utilities 
and design of family ties. The old fable of the 
bundle of twigs and their strength is seldom 
appreciated by young America. 

In marriage this is remarkably the case. By 
all means let it be, first of all and above all, 
the union of two good hearts, by their own 
choice and love. Yet of the twenty young women 
which most young men feel in the course of 
experiences that they could make themselves 
happy with, that one that the parents already 
love by anticipation, and long for and counsel 
—that brothers and sisters will unite in giving 
the warmest welcome to asa member of the 
family circle—that is the one who will bring 
with her a dowry of blessings and good-will and 
respect and elevation that will make a man 
always proud of his wife, and happy in her, 
whatever may betide. In this sense, a perfect 
marriage is a new union of all ages. 

In religion itself, while each one must ever 
act with a supreme regard to conscience 
and to duty, yet it is a great advantage to 
have such views, plans and social worship 
as shall unite the whole family in one. 
Religious extremes tear families apart; but 
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that piety which binds all in love and charity 
—which restrains all cursing and swearing and 
bitterness of speech in old and young, and 
unites all in praises, prayer and effort—that 
family religion is the truest and most accept- 
able to the Author of our being. — Ledyer. 
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Civic Dutres.—It was with surprise that we 
learned through a private communication from 
a valued friend, that he had accepted the 
Editorial upon “ Public Morals,” as giving en- 
couragement to Friends to enter into “ political 
strife.’ We regret that our concern for the 
welfare of the Government under which we 
live should be thus construed—it being very 
far from our design to advocate any measure 
at variance with the testimonies of truth, ‘as 
held by the Society of Friends. We are 
aware that there are individuals who are con- 
scientiously restrained from any political action. 
We would encourage such to an adherence to 
their own convictions in this, as in every other 
duty connected with life. Our concern, io view 
of our country’s weal, embraced more particu- 
larly those who, in the liberty which the Truth 
gives, feel it right to endeavor to use their in- 
fluence to uphold the principle of justice in 
the formation of the laws by which we as a 
nation are to be governed. This should vot 
lead into party spirit, nor “ political strife,” — 
neither need it make a man a politician, in the 
common acceptation of the term. Our faith 



























words” indulged in by such as are actuated by 
an untempered zeal. Reference was made to 
the influence Friends were thought to possess, 
for the purpose of showing that they are ‘in 
their measure, responsible for the right direc- 
tion of this influence. If a good man can 
“shake the country for ten miles round,” may 
we not suppose that a unity of purpose in the 
support of virtue and truth will have its effect 
upon the community in which we move? 
Verily do we believe we are responsible for 
the duties which devolve upon us as members 
of the human family; and if it be our earnest 
thought to “render. unto Caesar the things 
that are Casar’s, and unto God the things that 
are His,” we shall be able to discern what is 
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rests in more effective means than the “ war of 


‘tained by the author, whose time and talents 





required in these special relations, and be fa- | 
vored to keep the mind rightly balanced. 

We have an instance of this in the Founder 
of the State of Pennsylvania, who, by his wise 
legislation, was instrumental in introducing a 
code of laws remarkable not only for urbanity 
but for Christian liberty. 

It may be urged that Wm. Penn was a man 
of uncommon mental powers; we grant it; 
but what would his rich natural gifts have 
availed him, had he not cultivated them and 
employed them in the service of the great 
Giver? 

Should we have known him as the wise 
Statesman and earnest Christian Philosopher? 
We think not. Now, we cannot believe that 
the bestowal of the five or ten talents was 
limited to our revered Philanthropist, but that 
there are those in our day, who, were they 
equally submissive to the regenerating power 
of divine grace, and as willing to labor for the 
good of their fellow-meun, would come forth as 
valiants in the great cause of human brother- 
hood; and through their agency there might 
be witnessed the dawning of the day when it 
could no longer be asserted that our Govern- 
ment is based upon the sword—for through 
the power of the Highest its “swords had 
been beaten into plowshares and its spears into 
pruning hooks.” 


-_. 





JANNEY’S History or Frrenps.—The fol- 
fowing prospectus announces the completion of 
this valuable history. Having had an oppor- 
tunity to peruse portions of the manuscript, — 
we are enabled to speak advisedly of its merits. 

The publication of these volumes has been 
delayed on account of the great increase in the 
cost of paper, printing and binding since the 
first proposals were issued. This advance ren- 
ders it impossible for the author to issue the 
remainder of the work at the price originally 
proposed without incurring pecuniary loss. It 
should be borne in mind that the increase in 
price is necessarily incident to the changes in 
the value of currency. We believe the sub- 
scribers will be willing to meet this increase, 
and concur in the view that the loss should be 
borne by the many, a fair adyance being added 
on each volume, than that it should be sus- 
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have, for many years, been devoted to the cause' 


of Friends’ literature. 

The importance of diffusing throughout our 
Society such information as is here collected 
and presented in an attractive form must be ap- 
parent to Friends generally. We commend 
the work to the notice of all, especially our 
young Friends, and to parents, who will find it 
an interesting and instructive history to offer to 


the perusal of their children. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
*ROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAR 1828, Volumes LI and LV, 
By Samus. M. Janney. 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been una- 
yoidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war. 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volume 
was published, so many changes have taken place that it is 
deemed exprdient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in avy other history. 
Biographical sketches are given of the most prominent members of 
the Soci-ty in Great Brituin and America, with many instruc- 
tive passages from their writings and iuteresting anecdotes. 

Among the subjecis of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the periis and preservation of Friends during the Trish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
ean Independence; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre- 
serve peace with them; the rise and progress of their testimony 
against Slavery ; their early labors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in dreland at the beginning of this century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led to 
tt, and the resulls that have followed. 

The cost of pap«r, printing and binding having greatly in- 
ereased since the first prospectus was issued, it is found that the 
work caunot be published, without considerable loss, at the prive 
originally intended. The price will be, therefore, $2.00 per vol- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume, bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who have taken the first two volumes, will be turmshed with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each, bound in sheep. 

The first two volum-s can be obtained from the publisher or his 
agents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding. 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author’s publisher, 

T. Ettwoop Ze, 
Nos. 17 and 19 8. Sixth St., Phila. * 


ccvinineapcelbiiilbiiitnisitti 

Diep, on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1866, at the 
residence of her sister, E. J. Bacon, Philadelphia, of 
paralysis, Ann, widow of Hugh Roberts, aged 65 
years, late of Moorestown, N. J. 

——, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1866, Resecca 
Waiaur, in her 76th year: a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, on the 31st of Tenth month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Morpgcat C. Harngs, in his 45th year. 

—, on the of Ninth mcnth, at her residence 
near West Chester, Jane R. Paxson. 


—— -—__+ ~ee-—-—__ 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR TAE POOR. 

During the winter of 1865-'66, this Association 
distributed nearly 96 tons of coal and 3} cords of 
wood, on 266 «pplications, thus benefiting nearly 800 
persons. Of these applicants, 114 were west of 
Thirteenth St., 95 were east of Thirteenth St. and 
south of Green, and 57 were east of Thirteenth St. 
and north of Green. 131 were Americans, 93 were 
Irish, 9 were German, 4 were French, 3 were English, 
and 26 whose nativity was not given ; 9 were between 
20 and 30, 46 were over 30, 36 over 40, 34 over 50, 
41 over 60, 27 over 70, 10 over 80, 2 over 90, and 61 
whose age was not entered on the books; 171 were 
white, 80 colored, and 15 whose complexion was not 
stated ; 67 were married, 15 single, 156 widows, 2 
widowers, and 26 not recorded, 

Tn a large number of cases, sickaess or infirmities 





CIRCULAR. 

Dear Faienps: With the first month of the New 
Year will commence the second volume of “ The 
Children’s Friend.” 

In order to have this little work begin with other 
periodicals at the first of the year, we will issue for 
four consecutive months, two numbers—one of the 
old and one for the new year, at the expiration of 
which period the first volume will be complete. 

The new volume will be mailed regularly to old 
subscribers, without we are notified that the sub- 
scription is to be discontinued, in which case the first 
volume only will be received. Still do we earnestly 
hope that all will feel such renewed interest in the 
cause, as to willingly give their continued support 
in this hour, thus adding strength and permanency 
to the work. 

Nor would we have you satisfied with an individ- 
ual subscription; but that all who have it in their 
power will constitute themselves agents, and forward 
to us new names for the new volume. 

Friends, mention thia in your monthly meetings; 
parents, encourage your children; little folks, en- 
courage one another, and in a few months our addi- 
tional labor will be rewarded by increased success. 

We trust you will all be pleased with the new 
number in its enlarged size, numbering thirty-two 
pages (double the size announced in prospectus to 
first volume), and at the same time we would have 
you bear in mind that this has added largely to our 
labor and expense, and that only an incresse in cir- 
culation can meet the demand. 

Do not pass this appeal carelessly by, but act with 
that promptness of spirit that gives life to every 
good work. ; 

Those in arrears we would be glad to hear from. 

Back numbers of present volume will be furnished 
to new subscribers desiring the same. 

Address, Ester K. SMepvey, 
No. 13 South Church St., West Chester, Pa. 
West Chester, 11th mo. 30th, 1866. 





For Friemte’ Intelligencer. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 

For many years past the want of a literature 
suitable for the children of Friends has been 
felt among us; a want which we acknowledge, 
and which, [ am sorry to say, few of us make the 
effort to supply. Our interest seems like a 
flash of gunpowder, making a little heat and a 
little noise, but soon subsiding. In the mean- 
time our children are supplied from other 
sources, and, wandering away from us, attach 
themselves where they happen to be attracted. 

The literature for children is a mighty en- 
gine, and we must either use it ourselves, or al- 
low others to do it for us; of oue thing we may 
be sure—it will be used. 

I am pretty certain of my ground when I say, 
“ We have never yet had a literary periodical 
devoted to teaching the truth, as we believe it, 
to our children, which has puid its way.” Our 
Society is a wealthy one, but appropriates 
nothing to such a purpose. Perhaps it is best 
not to do so, but surely a liberal patronage is 
needed to sustain any paper which will be agree- 
able and entertaining, truthful’and instructive : 
and our papers have to creep cautiously along 


of various kinds existed. J.M.T, {upon one-third of the subscriptions they ought 
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to have, or wreck their proprietors. Few peo- 
ple.are aware of the cost of publishing—the 
illustrations alone requiring a great outlay, 
only to be met by many such small sums as are 
charged for one number; and most writers say, 
“Tt is more difficult to write for children than 
for grown people.” Bearing this in mind, I 
wish Friends would remember that, in the 
Fifth month of 1866, a periodical called the 
“Children’s Friend” was started at West Ches- 
ter, the editress, a young woman of talent and 
energy, feeling within herself the ability to 
make an attractive paper, provided sufficient 
means were placed at her disposal to do so. 
Being solicited by some friends, encouraged by 
others, and seeing the apparent need of such a 
paper, she commenced it. She has more than 
performed her part of the bargain, for with in- 
sufficient means she has furnished a good peri- 
odical, her expenditure exceeding her income. 
This cannot continue; we ought not to allow it 
to continue. 1f we wanta paper for ourselves, 
we must pay for it. 

“The Young Folks” is sold for the same 
price; its hundred thousand subscribers rep- 
resent a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
which can afford to pay for embellishments and 
attractions of a high order. ‘The Little Cor- 
poral,” too, can spend its thousands for anything 
that is needed,—for writing, for pictures ; while 
a new paper for children, published here in our 
own city, commences with ten thousand names 
on its subscription list. Our ‘Children’s 
Friend” is starving along on less than eleven 
hundred, needing eighteen hundred to pay for 
itself, and an additional thousand for the ser- 
vices of the proprietor. 

Can we not do something? Many of us 
might take half a dozen numbers, distributing 
them among other children than our own, or, 
we might send five or ten dollars to the editress 
towards the improvement of the paper, or to- 
wards reimbursing her for expenses incurred. 
At any rate, let us do something; we shall not 
soon have a fairer opportunity of assisting to 
establish a paper devoted to teaching our chil- 
dren the truth, as we believe it. » 



































Overburden not thy memory to make so faith- 
ful a servant a slave. Remember Atlas was 
weary. Have as much reasun as a camel to rise 
when thou hast thy full load.. Memory, like a 
purse, if it be over full that it cannot shut, all 
will drop out of it. ‘'ake heed of a glutton- 
ous curiosity to feed on many things, lest the 
greediness of the appetite of thy memory spoil 
the digestion thereof. Spoil not thy memory 
with thine own jealousy, nor make it bad by sus- 
pecting it. How canst thou find that true which 


thou wilt not trust? Marshal thy notions into 
a handsome method. One will carry twice more 


weight trussed and packed up in bundles, than 
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when it lies untowardly flapping about his shoul- 
der. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 


TION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The thirty first year of the existence of “ The 


Library Association of Friends” of this city 
having arrived, it again becomes the duty of the 
Committee of Management to make the usual 
report of the proceedings of the past year, as 
well as of the present condition of the Library. 


Of their own labors and responsibilities as a 


committee they can adopt the language of a 
previous report, that “they have but little to 
say—the efforts made during former years, and 
the systematic arrangements growing out of 
those successful efforts, renders its supervision 
comparatively an easy as well as a pleasant task 
to all of them. They would not, however, be 
understood that it is not a subject of thought, 
and an object of watchful care with them. They 
feel that they occupy a responsible position, 
and that the well-being of the Library cannot 
be retained without a judicious and constant 
exercise of this watchfulness on the part of all 
concerned in its management, in which they 
believe they have the hearty co-operation of the 
Librarian. 


“And they are of the opinion that these 


continued exertions have been appreciated by 
the visitors to the Library, a portion of whom, 
as has been reported in previous years, are not 
members of the Society of Friends, but who 
have been admitted gratuitously to equal privi- 
leges with them ” 


And yet, while acknowledging this appreci- 


ation, your Committee believe that, so quietly 
has this Association pursued the even tenor of 
its way, there are a number of our members 
who scarcely know of its existence, or if they 
do, they have not a correct idea of' the extent, 
variety and value of the selection of books, that 
only await their call to be brought into still 
more active usefulness. 


This city embraces several Monthly Meetings 
of Friends, two of which are probably the 
largest in the world; and, in our opinion, did 
the members of these consult their true inte- 
rests and the interests of society, the shelves of 
our Library would literally groan under the 
weight of the volumes that would rapidly accu- 
mulate, and our room at all times be crowded 
with visitors. It will be borne in mind we 
have no endowment of any description, having 
heretofore been entirely dependent on the volun- 
tary contributions of but comparatively a few 
individuals, Like every other commodity on 
sale, the prices of books are now exceedingly 
high, and as it is requisite to keep a balance 
on band to meet current expenses, our additions 
to the library have of latter times necessarily 
been small. 
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And while we are gratified at being able to 
present with our limited means as encouraging 
an account of the use made of the Library as 
may be found below, we yet earnestly ask the 
attention of friends generally to the foregoing 
views, in the hope that the minds of some may 
be awakened to their importance, being satisfied 
that a corresponding increase in the amount of 
our donations will be one of the results. 

The use of the Library during the past year 
has been as follows :— 

During the first six months,—viz., from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive,—there were loaned to an aggregate of 

762 Females, . ‘ 1778 books. 

435 Males, . ‘ - 8 « 
Making a total of two thousand eiyht hundred 
and ninety-one volumes loaned during that 
period. 

During the last six months,—viz., from 
Fourth month Ist to Tenth month Ist, inelu- 
sive,—there were loaned to an aggregate of 

658 Females, 1541 books. 

360 Males, ‘ ; . 885 « 
Making a total of two thousand four hundred 
and twenty-six volumes loaned during that 
period ; showing, when combined, that there 
have been loaned during the year, 

3319 volumes on 1420 applications of females, 
1998 “ 795 “ males, 
Or a circulation of jive thousand three hundred 
and seventeen volumes during the past twelve 
months. 

About four hundred individuals have made 
use of the Library during the past year, of 
which number about 270 were females and 130 
males. About’ one-half of the entire number 
were minors, a large portion of whom are be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years. The 
Librarian reports that good order is invariably 
observed, and he is satisfied that many young 
persons are really improving the opportunity 
thus offered them for storing their minds with 
useful knowledge, and do not visit the Library 
merely for recreation and amusement. 

The increase of the Library during the past 
year has been one hundred and forty-three vol- 
umes, comprising one hundred and thirty-five 
works, of which ¢wenty siz volomes were do- 
nations; making the whole number of books 
now in the Library, six thousand two hundred 
and eighty-two, classified as follows :— 

Abridged and Juvenile, ° . 996 

Scientific, . ‘ ° ; - 758 

Religious, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1304 

Voyages and Travels, . . 648 

History and Biography, . . 1080 

Miscellaneous, . ‘ ‘ . 1496 
Catalogues of which, completed up to the 
present time, can be procured of the Libra- 
rian.* 

Friends’ Social Lyceum, established during 


the fall of 1863, continued its meetings under 
the auspices of the Committee of Management 
during the whole of last season, with, it is be- 
lieved, increased pleasure and profit to all the 
participants. 

In reference to the financial condition of the 
Library Association, the Treasurer’s account, 
settled to the 10th inst., makes the following 
exhibit :— 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand at last settlement, $136 67 
Received from subscriptions, . . . 292 50 
“ © fem. see st s BE 





$145 90 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for New Books, $176 20 
. “ — Rebinding Books, 28 60 
Librarian’s salary, and assist- 
ance rendered Librarian, 99 50 
Insurance on Books,. . . : 829 
Incidental expenses, including 
Printing and dirtributing An- 
nual Report, Notices, &e., . 39 49 
Commissions for collecting Sub- 
scriptions, . . .. - . 2640 
—— 378 44 





Balance due the Association, . . . $67 46 

Our collector will ere long wait on our con- 
tributors, and will be glad to receive their in- 
creased subscriptions. 

The Library is now open, as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh day evenings, for the accom- 
modation of Friends generally, and on Seventh- 
day afternoons for the exclusive accommodation 
of females. Entrance from Fifteenth Street. 


Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. ° 
Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1366. 


——————~<0—-——__—_ 


“HE GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 


We praise Thee oft for hours of bliss, 
For days of quiet rest ; 

But oh, how seldom do we feel 
That pain and tears are best! 


We praise Thee for the shining sun, 
For kind and gladsome ways: 

When shall we learn, O Lord, to sing 
Through weary nights and days? 


We praise Thee when our path is plain, 
And smooth beneath our feet, 

But fain would learn to welcome pain, 
And call the bitter sweet. 


When rises first the flush of hope, 
Our hearts begin to sing; 

Bat surely not for this alone, 
Should we our gladness bring. 


Are there no hours of conflict fierce, 
No weary toils and pains, 

No watchings and no bitterness, 
That bring their blessed gains? 
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That bring their blessed gains full well, 
In truer faith and love, 
And patience sweet, and gentleness, 
From our dear Home above? 
Teach Thou our weak and wandering hearts 
Aright to read Thy way,— 
That Thou, with loving hand, dost trace 
Our history, every day. 
Then, every thorny crown of care, 
Worn well in patience now, 
Shall grow a glorious diadem, 
Upon the faithful brow : 
And every word of grief shall change, 
And wave a blessed flower, 
And lift ‘t: face beneath our feet, 
To bless us every hour. 
And Sorrow’s face shall be unvailed, 
And we at last shall see 
Her eyes are eyes of tenderness, 
Her speech but echoes Thee. 
: Joun Pace Hopps. 


JACQUES BALMAT. 

We give a few lines of extract from a private 
letter, as an introduction to the subjoined nar- 
rative. 

Paris, Nov. 28, 1866. 

One day last summer, while at Chamouni, 
we made an excursion to the glacier du Bosson, | 
and while I was waiting for the return of the 
guides, who had taken the rest of our party 
across it, and were to conduct me home by 
another route, I saw, among other things offered | 
for sale, the above narrative. I read it with | 
interest, and the idea presented itself to me! 
that it might be new to some of the readers of | 
the Intelligencer. I have, therefore, translated 
it from the French, in which it was written, 
and offer it, if you should, on perusal, deei it | 
worthy of a place. It was written in the sim- | 
ple language of a Swiss peasant, which I have 
endeavured to retain. LJ. L. 


A Biographical Notice of Jacques Balmat, 
Surnamed Mont Blanc. By Micuet Car- 
RIER. 


| 





PREPACE. 

The following brief sketch of the adventur- 
ous life of the first guide who discovered, by 
himself, a passage to the summit of Mont 
Blane, cannot be uninteresting to travellers, or 
to those who can remain at home in the quiet 
enjoyment of their health and property. 

Those, however, who have visited this valley, 
and have been near its glaciers, and the moun- 
tains which they skirt, can better understand 
the intrepidity with which Balmat was inspired ; 
particularly if he can carry his thoughts back 
to the period when the ascension was made. 

Previous to 1741 no traveller had visited the 
valley of Chamouni ; it was not even known at 
Geneva, other than 8s a place extremely wild, 
peopled by beings who were not less so, and 
bounded by frightful mountains, which reo- 
dered the access to it difficult and dangerous. 





It is certain that after that time there was 
only a mule path from Sallarches to Chamouni, 
and the communication of the inhabitants with 
other districts very much limited; their edu- 
cation was almost nothing, as itewas restricted 
to canonical subjects; at the same time their 
manners were mild and without rudeness. 

Two English travellers, Messrs. Windham 
and Pocock, happily at that time dissipated all 
these unfortunate prejudices. Instead of the 
hostile reception which they expected from the 
inhabitants, they were received with courtesy, 
and all the formidable precautions which they 
had taken were found to be useless. It was 
not long before the constantly increasing influx 
of strangers, curious to explore those marvellous 
glaziers, and those sharp peaks, always covered 
with a thick cap of ice, reacted upon the lively 
and intelligent imagination of our mountaineers, 
so that the valley of Chamouni is too well 
known at this time to render a description ne- 
cessary ; and, besides, all description would be 
below the truth. 

NOTICE. 

Jacques Balmat was born in 1762, in the 
village of Pellarins, Commune of Chamouni. 
His family was one of the most wealthy of the 
land owners of the Canton, but notwithstanding 
that advantage, his education was at first 
only an elementary one. During his early 
youth, his time was occupied in cultivating his 
father’s fields, and in searching after minerals, 

hich were bought by travellers who came to 
visit the valley. 

As he was endowed with a lively imagination 
and great courage, he was not long in acquiring 
a varied knowledge of natural ‘history and do- 
mestic economy; he also rendered a signal ser- 
vice to the country by introducing into it the 
first Merino sheep. 

The frequent journeys that he made as guide 
with Mr. Dolomien, de Saussure and others, in- 
spired him with such a passion for mountain 
passes, that from the age of 18 it was his cher- 
ished and almost only occupation. 

Already the number of travellers was more 
than doubled; they no longer contented them- 
selves, as their predecessors had done, with ob- 
serving the mountains aud the glaciers from 
their base ; they wished to penetrate into their 
icy gorges, climb those rocks, those slopes of 
snow, and reach the summit of them. From 
that time our intrepid crystal searches became 
the first guides. Jacques Balmat passed very 
justly for being one of the most courageous and 
the most enterprising. 

The ambition to distinguish himself by some 
remarkable exploit, suggested to him to attempt 
the ascension of Mont Blanc, which was thea 
considered to be inaccessible. His courage 
was equal to that perilous enterprise. 

With the force of determination which he 
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threw into all his projects, he drew up for him- 


over then an enormous avalanche of blocks of 
self a plan, calculated the chances and the dan- 


ice, and had nearly reached the Grand Plateau, 


































h gers, measured his strength, and no longer hesi-} when an immense crevasse obstructed his pro- 
tated to execute it. gress. 
‘4 Various attempts had already been made by} ‘he day was declining, and the prolonged 
te several other guides to reach the same object, | and distant mutterings of thunder warned him 
but without success ; the absolute ignorance of|that a etorm was approaching, which forced 
= the routes that are now taken, the fear that} him to return in haste, in order to regain his 
mM those vast frozen deserts inspired, above all | shelter before night. 
e that of passing the night among them, paralyzed} The previous year (1783) Messrs. de Saussure 
. the courage of the bravest. It was some years|and Hourrit, upon some hints given by some 
after the first successful expedition that the] chamois hunters, had endeavored to scale the 
J station on the rocks of the Grand Mulets was} Arguille du Goaté, thinking by that passage to 
= established, and that the guides knew how to|arrive on the Dome, aud on Mont Blanc; but 
2 protect themselves against the cold during the} after much fatigue and danger, they did not 
~ night, and against the reflection of the too} succeed in reaching even the half of the height 
od brilliant sunlight during the day. The rapid] of that Arguille, and were obliged to descend 
1 exhaustion of strength which the explorers ex- | to Bionnacey. 
~ perienced, was caused chiefly by these two} However, Balmat was not the only guide who 
all causes, and also by the bad choice of food.| ardently desired to make the first ascension of 
. ' _Balmat himself, as we shall soon see, was igno-} Mont Blanc; many others tried at different 
be rant of these useful precautions. The first ex-| times, and by various passages, to arrive at the 
cursion that he made was concerted by himand|same end. The father of the author, and 
Marie Coutell; they resolved to ascend the] several others, concerted a plan together, while 
he great glacier of Tacul, far above the Col duj Jacques Balmat undertook, alone, his previous 
. Geant, to endeavor to reach and to traverse the | exploration. 
he ridge of rocks and ice which separate it from| Two of them who had made the first attempt 
. the place called the corridor, and from there | with de Saussure and Bourrit, by Pierre Ronde 
. climb to the Rocher Rouge. and the Arguille du Godté, were to ascend 
1 If they had been able to affect that much, | again in that direction, while the others ascend- 
+d they would have succeeded ; no other obstacle |ed by the mountain de la Cote. ‘They started 
Is was in their way; after having gone beyond. simultaneously, and would, if it were possible, 
| - the Col du Geant, they were obliged to try each | meet on the Dome. 
step on the treacherous snow which covered} Jacques Balmat had scarcely returned home 
™ immense crevices ; the declivities became more | from his fruitless attempt when he heard of the 
“ and more steep; and at each step frightful| departure of the other guides. . Not wishing 
i = gulfs and yawning chasms opened before them. | that any one should supercede him, he imme- 
os Arrived at last at the foot of the ridge, ex-| diately renewed his provisions, and set out to 
he hausted with fatigue, they found it quite inac-| join them, which he effected at the entrance of 
cessible. After haviug run great risks, they] the glacier, under the Grand Mulets. 
ida were obliged to return. The arrival of a competitor was not agreeable 
ee In the month of August, 1784, Jacques Bal-| to the others, and, therefore, he received a 
Ad mat, having made an excursion to the Cramont,| rather cool reception. However, all four 
at believed that in ascending the glacier of Miage, | walked together as far as the Grand Plateau, 
situated on the southern side of Mont Blane, it| which they happily reached in safety. The 
~~ would be possible for him to climb the unbro- | large crevasse which had stopped Balmat was 
> ken hills of snow, (which are seen from the Col| crossed; from the Plateau there is little diffi- 


de la Seigne,) by cutting steps in them, and to 


ob \ culty in going up to the Dome ; the acclivity is 
ak Pr arrive that way at the summit ; but those hills 


gentle, and few crevasses. 1t was more than two 


aie were found to be so steep, and so immeasura- | hours after these guides had reached the ap- 
a bly high, that he was again obliged to abandon | pointed place of meeting before they saw their 
on the idea. So much fatigue and so many dan- | friends climbing the roe du Goaté, advane- 
ake gers would have conquered any one but him ; | ing slowly and with difficulty. 
ery but he was not discouraged. When they were all together they held a con- 
soi During the 2d of July, in the following year, | sultation; some said that the day was too far 
he ventured alone to ascend the mountain of| advanced to venture farther; others, that it 
sme La Cote, on the summit of which he passed the} was still possible to gain the ridge that joined 
ins night. the Dome to Mont Blanc, and to judge if, in 
on The next day, towards 10 o’clock, he reached | following it, they would be able to reach the 
wild the rocks of the Grand Mulets, which were not| summit the same day; Jacques Balmat was of 
g then yet named, advanced, sounding every inch} the latter opinion. : 
he of the way, as far as the small Plateau, passed! They accordingly started towards the ridge, 
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but scarcely had they gained it when they were 
obliged to acknowledge to themselves the im- 
possibility of scaling it; besides, being covered 
with crevasses, its summit was so pointed that 
it would be impossible to obtain a foothold. 
Balmat, alone, persisted in going op, and in 
order to do so, he would be obliged to stride it. 
His companions, unable to dissuade him from 
undertaking the rash act, left him, and turned 
back towards Chamouni, where they arrived 
the next day. 

After several vain efforts, Balmat, too, was 
forced to confess that he had attempted the 
impossible ; but his descent was still more dan- 
gerous, as he could only come down backwards. 
After the retreat of his companions, he went 
back as far as the Grand Plateau, and resolved 
to pass the night there, in order to renew his 
researches the following day. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE SCIENTIFIC SHOEMAKER, 

While it is eminently proper for contributors 
to the Record to pay a just tribute to the mem. 
ory of those who have passed away from ua in 
the possession of great moral worth or eminent 
abilities, it is equally appropriate to speak of 
the living, especially when the example is 
such as to induce a better state of society, or 
give encouragement to others in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

For these reasons we propose to give some of 
the circumstances attending the life of a mo- 
dest and unassuming man, who is justly enti- 
tled tothe name which he enjoys in the village 
where he resides—* The Scientific Shoemaker.” 
His contributions to science, and especially to 
the science of Botany, have introduced him to 
the acquaintance of the most scientific men in 
New England, and few, if any, names are reck- 
oned better authority in the department of 
Potany than that of Cares C. Frost, of 
Brattleboro, Vt. Middlebury and Dartmouth 
Colleges have each, in appreciation of his 
valuable contributions to science, conferred on 
him the honorable degree of Master of Arts, 
and the Boston Natural History Society has 
enrolled him on the list of Corresponding Mem- 
bers. His advantages for acquiring an educa- 
aton were quite limited, and his early attain- 
ments must have been quite incomplete, for at 
the age of 14, with the scanty information ac- 
quired at a common school, he was apprenticed 
to the shoemaking business, which he has ever 
since. followed. He possessed -en ardent love 
for study, and about the time of his apprentice- 
ship obtained acopy of ‘“‘ Hutton’s Mathema- 
ties,” of which he became perfect master with- 
out the aid ofateacher. His thirst for knowl- 
edge turned his mind to the study of Astron- 
omy, Philosophy, Geology and« Mineralogy. 
He succeeded in acquiring a tolerable knowl- 
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edge of these sciences. His devotion to study 
and his close application to business, made sad 
inroads upon his health, and at the age of forty 
be found himself an invalid, with dyspepsia and 
its attendant evils closely fastened upon him, 
and rendering it impossible for him to attend 
to his business. After trying in vain to obtain 
the panacea that should restore him again to 
health, he visited an eminent physician in New 
York as the dernier resort. He called at the 
office of the physician, and while waiting till 
two or three, who had reached the place before 
him, were examined, he observed some house- 
plants in the window of the office, and to pass the 
time, stepped up to notice the various kinds of 
flowers.upon them. 

When his turn came, the physician, after in- 
stituting many inquiries, asked him if he was 
fond of flowers and had a knowledge of Botany, 
to which Mr. Frost replied that he had a fond- 
ness for any of the works of Nature, but knew 
but very little of Botany. Upon this the phy- . 
sician advised him to return home and make it 
a point to collect one flower a day during the 
ensuing spring and summer, and when collect- 
ed he was to put it with its name into a book. 
He remarked, Your health and strength will 
probably retarn to you in proportion to the 
distance you will be obliged to go to obtain the 
new flower, after you have gathered them 
awhile.” He gave no medicine, and the 
above was the only prescription which he 
made. 

Mr. Frost left the office greatly disappointed 
and mortified at the thought of going so far, 
and incurring so much expense for so simple, 
and, as it appeared to him, so worthless a pre- 
scription. At times he queried whether the 
man was not an impostor, but his reputation 
as a skilful practitioner was too well estab- 
lished to suffer a thought of this kind to remain 
long in his mind, nor could he believe that the 
physician intended it for a “sell ;” therefore he 
determined to carry out fully the instructions 
which he had received. 

He returned home, picked his first flower, 
named and pressed it, and felt no worse. He 
soon obtained an elementary work on Botany, 
and before the frost of winter came to cut dowa 
the remaining flowers, Mr. Frost had daily 
plucked his flower, given it its proper name 
and place, and what was more, he had, in,a 
great measure, regained his health, and obtaio- 
ed a tolerable knowledge of Botany. With the 
return. of spring, the benefits obtained the pre- 
vious year prompted him to renew his investi- 
gations in the field, and he was surprised at the 
great number of plants that had previously 
escaped his observation. He soon found plants 
not described as indigenous to Vermont, and 
subsequently discovered those not described in 
any American work. This somewhat embar- 
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rassed him, but when he had submitted the fact 
to his cotemporaries, and they gave him credit 
for discovering new species, the inward satis- 
faction that ever glows in the heart of a natu- 
ralist when conscious of having contributed one 
pew truth to science, awakened ia his mind 
pleasant emotions, gave him strength, and 
made him more zealous in his search than 
before. 

His examinations were not restricted to the 

field of ordinary Botany, but extended to the 
study of Mosses, Lichens and Fungi. He made 
collections of these, but when he attempted to 
determine their species, he found no American 
work that sufficiently described them to suit 
his purpose. In his studies he had seen refer- 
ence made to foreign works, as, “‘ Fries System a 
Mycologieum,”’ “ Aibertini and Schweinitz’ Con- 
spectus Fungorum,” “ Acharius methodus qua 
omnes delectos Lichenes,” and others, and 
hoping to get new light from them, sent to Ku- 
rope and procured some of those which he sus- 
pected might be of the greatest service to him. 
In due time the works arrived, when lo! they 
were all written in Latin! In order that they 
might become available to him he must first 
leara the Latin language. At the age of forty- 
five most men would have considered this too 
great a task to commence; but the desire to 
know the contents of those dearly-bought books 
was a sufficient incentive in this instance to 
induce the undertaking, which was soon so far 
accomplished as to enable him to pursue his 
studies in the Latin language. A knowledge 
of the Latin aided him so much that he soon 
commenced the study of Greek, and became 
sufficiently acquainted with it to understand 
generally the meaning of words derived from 
that language, especially the generic names 
found in scientific works. 

As he continued his researches, he again felt 
the want of books for reference, and determined 
to send to Europe again for others, among 
which he wanted “ Rabenhorst’s Deutschland 

ryptogamen Flora,” and “ Nees ab Esenbek 
Das System der Pilze and Schwamme”’—and 
notwithstanding he feared the contents might 
not be in Latin or English, he ordered them. 
The books arrived written in the German lan- 
guage! Again he applied himself to the gram- 
mar of a new language, and again he was vic- 
torious and amply repaid for his mental efforts. 

In collecting specimens of fungi, moss2s and 
flowers, he came in contact with insects which 
arrested his attention, and after having studied 
their history in such works on entomology as he 
could find in this country, he again ordered 
foreign works, among which were “ Serville’s 
Orthoptores” and “ Ehrenberg’s Infusores,” 
all of which were written in French! 

This fact did not discourage the man, who 
during the past five years had found time, in 





























addition to carrying on an extensive boot and 
shoe business, to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the Latin and German to study text-books 
in those languages, hence he obtained a French 
dictionary and grammar, and at the age of 
fifty commenced the study of a new language of 
which he soon became master. 


Since that time, during the past eight years, 


he has steadily pursued his studies, appropri- 
ating at least one hour each day to the pursuit 
of some scientific treatise, and as the legitimate 
result, he bas become not only thoruughly in- 
formed in all the details of Botany, but conver- 
sant with nearly every other branch of natural 
history. He has made good collections of 
plants, mosses, fungi and insects, all of which 
are appropriately classe! and named. 
versation with him one becomes greatly inte- 
rested and eucouraged by the recital of what he 
has done, and it was with hope that some 
might take courage from the example of this 
remarkable man, that we veature to bring his 
name before the public, and allude to some of 
the promivent circumstances of his eventful 
life —Prof. A. D. Hager, Vermont Record. 


In con- 





The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 


and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 
From City Contributions..........ccsseeee peangiii $180.00 


“ Women Friends of Radnor, Pa..........+ 25.00 
“ Friends of Quakertown, Pa............00 -- 10.00 
$215.00 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 12th mo. 22d, 1866. 





ITEMS. 

Coneress.—The Nebraska bill was several timeg 
under discussion in both houses, but final action 
was not taken. A resolution was offered in the 
Senate, but ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, stating that as many of the Southern States 
had refused to accept the amendment, that such a 
goveroment be organized in those States which have 
refused the amendme:t or may hereafter refuse it, as 
may be found necessary for the preservation of peace 
and for the protection of society and the national 
authority. A bill was introduced and referred to 
punish kidnapping, which makes it a penal offence 
to induce negroes or any other persons to emigrate 
to any foreign country where they would be liable to 
be reduced to servitude. A resolution was presented 
directing the President to instruct the officers of the 
army in the South to prevent the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment on the freedmen for crimes, which 
was referred. 

Hovuse.—A resolution was adopted directing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to inquire whether the 
mediation of the United States should not be ten- 
dered to restore peace in South America. A reso- 
lution was adopted for the appointment of a.com- 
mittee to investigate the case of the sale of a colored 
man into slavery in Maryland, by order of a court, 
and to report whether it is not in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the Civil 
Rights bill. The committee are also to inquire 
whether the President had taken any steps to en- 
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force the latter bill, and to prevent the outrage. A 
bill was introduced and referred, authorizing the 
establishment of additional national banks. A reso- 
lution was adopted for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to frame a bill to organize free schools in the 
District of Columbia. The Senate amendments to 
the deficiency bill were concurred in. A resolution 
was adopted probibiting disbursing éfficers of the 
Government from paying any account or claim 
agaiost the Government in favor of any one who 
encouraged or in any way promoted or sustained the 
late rebellion, or to any one who was not known to 
_ be in favor of its suppression. A resolution was 
offered instructing the Committee on Territories to 
inquire into the expediency of authorizing the loyal 
citizens of the United States residing in districts 
heretofore in rebellion to form Constitutional State 
governments, but it was referred to the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. 

Tus Freepmen.—The following letter speaks of 
the rebuilding of the school-house recently burned 
at Herendon Station, in Fairfax County, Va. As a 
testimony to the efficiency of some of the efforts of 
Friends for the Freedmen, it will, no doubt, be in- 
teresting to many of our readcrs. 


Orrice Suet. oF Freeper, 
Vienna, Futrfaz Co., Va., Dec. 11, 1866. 
fo the Corresponding Secretary of Friends’ Association 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen. 

Your kind letter of 6th December is just received, 
and the spirit that prompted it sincerely appreciated. 
In South Carolina, a year ago, I first learned to 
know and respect the efforts put forth by your 
Society in aid of the poor Freeo-people; and when 
I came here, it afforded me much satisfaction to 
find that it was*youg Society that was doing so much 
for these poor people in Fairfax County. I bave 
ever tried to, and shall always continue to render 
every aid in my power to secure the success of your 
efforts in behalf of the noble enterprise of elevating 
this mach-persecuted class of “ God’s poor.” 

In reference to the burning of the school-house 
of Fanny E. Gause, I regretted it very much, for I 
had begun to hope that, even in that somewhat iso- 
lated locality, her quiet influence had broken down 
the prejudices of the enemy so far that she would 
not be annoyed, Yet, the deed was done, and our 
only alternative wag to repair damages as quickly as 
possible. To do this, a new bouse has already been 
erected, and a report from there, just read, informs 
that they hope to complete it this week. I have 
supplied them with sufficient lumber to finish the 
building, and shall extend every aid in my power to 
enable the school to re-open next week. 

Much praise is due to the efforts of Fanny Gause 
in encouraging the colored people to rebuild their 
house so quickly. Naturally slow, and unaccustomed 
to responsibiliiy, these people require constant en- 
couragement to enable them to overcome the many 
obstacles that come in their way. Fanny has done 
her duty well in this respect, and as a teacher, is un- 
surpassed by avy in the country. Her school isa 
model of its kind, and would compare favorably with 
any school, North or South. In saying so much 
tor her, I do not wish to be understood as disparag- 
ing any other teacher. They are all doing well, and 
the 291 pupils who attended during the month of 
November are improving as rapidly as any scholars 
do anywhere. 

Witk thanks for your letter, and assurances that 
any aid I can render will be gladly extended at all 
times, I remain, Your friend, 

P. BE. Hine, 
Supt. of Fairfax County. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


y SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, ut Offs Seventh St 
ice. By madl, 
Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d edition, octavo $2 50 275 
“6 Geo Fox------ wo cece cccoe 225 
Journal of John Conily-- seeecceccecsescsss 200 
Job she Weaken: « soccceesess§ 100 
bad Hugh Judge seeceeses 100 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. . 75 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 
Works of Isaac Penington 
Conversat &c., by Thos. Story----- -- 
History of Delaware County 
Evenings with John Woolman------------ ° 
Priscilla Cadwallader 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts 
Winnowed Wheat. - 
The vew Poems, * Studies.” by John A, Dorgan, 
Marot’s (3d) edition, muslin-----------++ 
Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties, 
by Zschokke 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, do. - 
ey Mepient, or the Faithtul Gov erness, 
y 
History of the United States from 1492 to 1866, 
by J. C. Martindale, (35.40 per doz ) 
Likeness of Wm. Penn, Steel engraving 
Engtaved Forms Marriace Certiricatss, for 
filling up Friends style 50 
Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts, 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, Po 
etry-Carda, &c. &c. 
Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 
Eumon Comny. 


FEMALE of experience desires a situation in a publie or 
family school. Can give good references. Address 
wm22? tf Teacaer, New Port, Delaware, 


PURGEON ON GEORGE FOX.—An adress before Friendy’ 
Institute, in London, by C. H. 8p Price ten cents 
per copy, or $5.00 per 100. Just published and for sale by 
12mz tf Lienry Lonesraste, 


COHrQad ee bes 


~~ Bro BM ntas 
Ss 8 88 8 BesssEsesessze 


QITUATION WANTED.—The advertiser, a member of the § the So- 

ciety of Friends, desires a situation as Houstxkeerer in a 
Friend’s family. Name, address and reference lett at the office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 12153TP 


HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassmmeres and 
Vestings, which I will make to order on reasonable terms, and 
in the best style; and svlicit the patronage of my friends and 


the public general) Wa. Haws 
q a ior Nath Mt 


215 3tp 

€€ JOSEPH FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK”™ for 1867 
now ready, by T. Ettwoop Zx.u, Nos. 17 and 19 8. 6th St. 

Philada. Sent by mail free—either the large or pocket moe a 

receipt of 10 cents. 1:15 


ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, a 
: lished A E, Chapman, No, 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
75 cts. 284To. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Friends’ Ceremony, pub 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
Blank. $5.00. Filied up4n the neatest manner, $10.00, 


ll 
eaene FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC, 1867, pub 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No.5 S. Fifth St. Sent by mail 10¢. 


oe PARKERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Uolders, Kaife = 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Braves, ( 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety met 

Hardware and Tools. For #ale b TruMaN & Suaw, 

929. No. 835 (Bight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOX BOYS, situated o8 
the Croeswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N.Jd. 
The Fifty-Third seasion of this Institution will commence oa 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henny W. Riveway, 
4766 825¢ 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Oo.. W. J. 


pare DRY GOODS.—Al ways on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 
makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flanneis of all nw 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 
Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ weal 
a well assorted stock. Ezexiet Tyson, 

721 tfaxa. 1638 Market St. Phileda. 


HUS. M. SEEDS, HATTR, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, a 
he makes a specialty of that part ot the Hatting business. 
428, 67, 140. 


M., HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No, 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofr. ady-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buriel 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8466 140 tf 





